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The art of Mary Beth Edelson, Martin 
Puryear, Italo Scanga and Robert 
Stackhouse involves a process of building 
and shaping tokens of identity. Each 
artist embraces individualized forms of 
expression that rely on a vocabulary of 
personalized forms and images rather 
than an aesthetic based on a deterministic 
philosophy of established aesthetic 
values. 

Edelson, Puryear, Scanga and Stackhouse 
are also related by circumstance and 
environment. They met in the early 
1970s, as they began their careers in 
Washington at the Henri gallery, and are 
perhaps the best known of a group of 
younger artists whose work displayed a 
deep ambivalence towards the Color Field 
school of painting that dominated the 
thinking of Washington's artistic 
community at that time. Their frustration 
with pre-conceived ideologies of art was 
reflected in the concerns of a diverse 
group of younger artists who came to 
maturity across the United States in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. Artists as 
stylistically dissimilar as Robert Arneson, 
Carlos Villa and William Wiley, on the 
West Coast, and Nicholas Africano, 
Jennifer Bartlett and Elizabeth Murray, in 
New York, produced work that was at 
odds with both established regional 
traditions and the cool, conceptual 
minimalism that prevailed in New York 
galleries and museums. 


Edelson, Puryear, Scanga and Stackhouse 
turned to alternative sources and 
methods of construction as a means of 
declaring their independence from what 
they perceived to be the inadequacies of 
the well-established aesthetics of 
formalism and minimalism that were 
perhaps best described in the writings of 
Clement Greenberg. Their work remains 
striking for its willingness to reconsider 
figurative motifs and to express them 
through a range of unconventional 
media. However, their work is most 
notable for its insistence that personal 
experience is a valid, and in fact the 
primary, point of departure for the 
creation of art. The selections of early 
and recent works included in this 
exhibition display with clarity and 
consistency the issues that form a subtext 
for each artist's work. Mary Beth Edelson, 
Martin Puryear, Italo Scanga and Robert 
Stackhouse repeatedly draw on a 
personal vocabulary of ideas and images 
to fashion expressive totems that 
reconstruct or approximate experiential 
fictions. Their work is best seen serially, 
as an extended conversation that contains 
both a private and a public discourse. 



























Mary Beth Edelson works in a wide range 
of media, investigating a core of issues 
that revolve around the creation of a 
viable alternative culture. Her multivalent 
body of images stand as the embodiment 
of a decentralized alter ego, an interlocutor 
that orchestrates and structures the lexicon 
of her beliefs. An auto-didactic process 
of assimilation and transformation has 
guided Edelson's art. Works such as 
Goddess Head (1975) and Alice's Dream 
(1975) document her early efforts towards 
the formulation of a feminine persona. 
Edelson's altered photographs, which 
offer circumstantial evidence for the 
existence of an imagined ideal, reflect her 
work in the medium of performance in 
the mid-1970s. 

Recent works on paper, such as Not Even 
Questioned Before (1987) and Plans for the 
21st Century (1988), stratify this persona 
within a diverse amalgam of motifs. The 
influence of visual artists as distinct as 
Joseph Beuys and Louis Bourgeois is 
complemented in Edelson's work by writers 
such as Fritjof Capra and Lucy Lippard 1 . 
Each source of information forms a point 
of departure for Edelson as she molds a 
complex matrix of socio-political signs 
and symbols. Shape Shifting (1988) 
transfers the personal dynamics of these 
works on paper to fit the dimensions and 
the specific architecture of a site in the 
Corcoran's Spectrum gallery. Edelson 
utilizes larger-than-life environments that 
overwhelm and almost surround the 
viewer to fashion potent spaces that are 
animated by her faith in the power of 
spirit, myth and legend. Rejecting the 
limitations of art as an object of culture, 
Edelson's wall painting proposes an 
environment as a revelatory stage where 
both artist and viewer can proclaim 
the possibility of an alternative to the 
status quo. 
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Stripling, 1976 










Martin Puryear builds iconic hybrids 
whose shapes alternately conceal and 
reveal their purpose in much the same 
way that they simultaneously contain and 
displace space. Simply but meticulously 
crafted, his objects pursue a junction that 
is marked by the decorative beauty, 
practical use and spiritual power of tribal 
art. Puryear's service in Sierra Leone with 
the Peace Corps introduced him to the 
folk traditions of African artists and 
artisans. His sculpture readily displays 
this influence, just as it incorporates 
many of the materials and structures of 
the American Indian. Puryear's work also 
reflects a strikingly direct and thoroughly 
American materialism that finds its 
antecedents in the writings of such 
divergent figures as Henry David 
Thoreau and, in this century, William 
Carlos Williams. What Williams expressed 
in his poetic dictum, "Say it, no ideas but 
in things," 2 Puryear states as "the power 
of the simple, single thing as opposed to 
a full-blown complex array of things. 3 


Puryear's reductive forms allude to a 
descent from some previous man-made 
or natural object; they hint at a meaning 
that has been discovered through careful 
observation or use. While bearing the 
suggestion of a lineage of function, works 
such as Untitled (1975) and Stripling (1976) 
stand disconnected from the easy access 
of directly stated associations. Similarly, 
the strands of twisted rawhide in Some 
Lines For Jim Beckworth (1978) propose an 
elegant series of reference points, 
establishing context without divulging 
content. Like the points of light that 
assume the configurations of 
constellations in our imagination, Puryear 
presents us with an anomaly that is 
animated through our own associations, 
practicalities, and concepts of use. 



Italo Scanga views objects and images as 
bristling with potent metamorphic 
possibilities. He is a collagist with the 
attitude of an immigrant: everything is 
capable of transformation. His sculpture 
reflects a process of evaluating or testing 
his experience against a core of central 
beliefs that express a desire for 
incorporation and accrual. Scanga's 
seemingly matter-of-fact juxtapositions 
and layerings suggest the manifestation of 
an open-ended thought process that is 
continually faced with the necessity of 
reconstructing context and meaning as 
practical response to the shifting 
dimensions of personal history. 

His early work metaphorically 
reconstructs and recreates his memories 
of a peasant childhood in Lago, a village 
in the province of Calabria in southern 
Italy. Examining his relationship to the 
Catholic church in (Declared Venerable) 

Katerei Tekakawitha (1977), he upends the 
traditional votive image of the Jesus of 
the Revelation, not only literally turning 
him on his side, but also distorting and 
distancing this traditional representation 
with a veil of paint. Other works, such as 
Potato Famine Series (1979), and works from the 
Troubled World series (1987), reveal a more 
generalized meditation on the artist's 
relation to past history and present 
circumstances. Usurping the commonly 
understood meanings of objects, his 
diaristic assemblages proclaim the validity 
of new configurations in a continuing 
process of reinvention and renewal that 
gives form to the intricacies of his 
personal history. 


Potato Famine Series—Painting with Crutch 1979 































The paintings and sculptures of Robert 
Stackhouse reflect his desire to mediate a 
synthesis between the constraints of 
nature and the immediate reality of his 
imagination. His art conveys a sense of 
conviction which gives his wholly 
imagined constructions the weight of 
plausibility Stackhouse's ruinic 
archetypes derive from his studies of 
archeology and anthropology While the 
verticality of Journies #2 (1972) conveys 
abstracted figurative associations, his 
recent sculptures maintain a largely 
horizontal profile. His spare, skeletal 
structures propose a framework of 
meaning that is intimately bound to a 
conception of the dynamics of human 
use. Installation Inside Brooklyn Bridge 
(1988), Stackhouse's proposal for a sited 
sculpture in the Anchorage in Brooklyn, 
New York, depicts the architectonics of a 
boat form that is portrayed as a sited 
ruin. A bed of latticed beams, bearing a 
scatter of diagonally arranged poles, 
suggests the factual documentation of a 
newly discovered excavation containing 
the remains of a man-made structure that 
functioned in the some indistinct past. 

By contrast, Blue Triptych (1988) juxtaposes 
discrete images, inviting comparisons and 
contrasts of shape and function. 
Stackhouse explores the multiple 
possibilities of form and usage, 
suggesting that different objects can in 
fact be seen as possessing a similarity of 
structure. Sandwiching a hybrid form of 
his own creation between representations 
of a Viking longboat and the head of a 
hooded cobra, Stackhouse implies that all 
forms share common roots that are 
expressed through widely differing 
arrangements of basic structural 
components. 
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detail Blue Triptych 1988 


Christopher French 

Christopher French is an artist and writer living in 
Washington, D.C. 

1 interview with the artist, August 18, 1988 

2 William Carlos Williams, Paterson 

(New York, NY: New Directions, 1946), p. 6. 

3 Hugh M. Davies and Helaine Posner, Martin Puryear 
(Amherst, MA: The University Gallery, University 
of Massachusetts, 1984), p. 32. 































Works in the Exhibition 


Mary Beth Edelson 

Whale Jump 1975 
photograph 
20x20 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Not Even Questioned Before 1987 
watercolor with transfer 
44x30 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Plans for the 21st Century 1988 
watercolor with transfer 
44x30 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Alice's Dream, 1975 
mixed media 
44x30 inches 

Courtesy Joe Fawbush Gallery, 

New York City 

Ecoghandi 1988 
watercolor with transfer 
44x30 inches 

Courtesy Joe Fawbush Gallery, 

New York City 

Goddess Head 1975 
photograph 
20x20 inches 

Courtesy Jones Troyer Fitzpatrick Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

One-Eyed Goal 1987 
watercolor with transfer 
44x30 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Passage Series 1969-70 
acrylic paint on cream paper 
12x10 inches 
Courtesy the artist 


Italo Scanga 

St. Theresa 1976 

watercolor and acrylic, rose thorn 
25x20 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Troubled World (Double Hand Saw) 1987 
burnt wood, steel, tool, globe 
40x67x31 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Troubled World (Clam, Fork and Awl) 1987 
burnt wood, steel, tools, globe 
78 x 50 x 22 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Immaculate Conception 1976 
acrylic on paper print, framed, 
plaster block, glass cup 
60x25x18 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

St. Julianna 1973 

watercolor on paper print, framed, glass cup, 
plaster block 
85xl6V2Xl8y2 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Potato Famine Series—Painting with Crutch 1979 
wood, acrylic, tools 
59x23x14 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

(Declared Venerable) Katerei Tekakawitha 1977 
plaster, wood, glass cup, acrylic & 
watercolor paint 
57 x73V2x 19 inches 
Courtesy the artist 


Robert Stackhouse 

Blue Triptych 1988 

watercolor on paper, mounted on linen 
9x15 feet 

Courtesy the artist 

Journeys 1 1972 
oiled oak 
8'xl'x6" 

Courtesy the artist 

Installation inside Brooklyn Bridge 1988 
watercolor on paper, mounted on linen 
10 x 7V2 feet 
Courtesy the artist 

Brooklyn Bridge Proposal 1983 
watercolor on paper 
23V2X24V2 inches 
Courtesy the artist 

Martin Puryear 

Stripling, 1976 
ash 

85x10 inches 

Courtesy Truland Corporation 
Arkon Bwah 1973 

laminated willow and kemp rope 
28x57x7 inches 
Courtesy Michael Puryear 

Some Lines for Jim Beckworth 1978 
rawhide, twisted and dried 
24 feet 

Courtesy the artist 

On the Tundra 1988 
cast iron 

19 Vi x 9Vi x 10 Vi inches 
Courtesy the artist 




